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Natural science is rather an indefinite term. At present it is gen- 
erally used as equivalent to natural history; but here again comes a 
difficulty, for different persons have different conceptions of the limi- 
tations of natural history, and any definition of what it may mean on 
the lips of each one that utters it becomes impossible. We will not 
go far amiss, however, if we assume that natural science and the 
science that deals with life and life-phenomena of every kind are one 
and the same thing. Thus limited, it becomes synonymous with 
biology, and the latter term, being more appropriate, and being, 
withal, susceptible of accurate definition, is now very generally 
adopted. My theme then might be rendered Biology in the Schools; 
but as I do not wish to put obstacles under the the form of hard 
names in any one’s way, we will still adhere to the old term, and 
merely explain the purpose of this paper to be the discussion, in a 
very general way, of the place that books and specimens should have 
in leading pupils to a knowledge of the form, structure, habits, and 
life histories of common living things. 

I assume that in the serious teaching of natural science, the teacher 
is likely to feel, first of all, the need of books; and this need, I am 
sorry to say, is the one that at present cannot well be supplied. Not 
that there is any lack of books professing to be exactly what the 
teacher wants. We have science primers, fourteen week’s series, and 
every possible grade as to size and quality up to the pretentious man- 
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ual, and it may seem that any reasonable teacher should find some. 
thing to fit the work he would like todo. Nevertheless, it is true 
that one great obstacle to the teaching of natural science is the fact 
that, with one or two exceptions, the books suited to the purpose are 
yet to be written. 

I know it is fashionable in some quarters to decry the use of books 
altogether, and I freely admit that there is too much reason for be- 
lieving that in so-called science teaching, books have long usurped 
the place that does not belong to them. When we see teachers and 
pupils drawing all their information from the book, and deceiving 
themselves with the idea that by studying and reciting so many pages 
of text, they are mastering science, it is hard to keep from join- 
ing the ery, and concurring in the wish that there was not a single 
scientific text-book in existence. We feel that in that case much 
time, now wasted, might be saved; much energy, now misspent, might 
be directed to some useful purpose; much self conceit, and self-delu- 
sion, now engendered and encouraged, might have no occasion for 
being. I once knew a gentleman who attained some prominence as 
an educator in one of the northwestern states, and who, as a professor 
for some years in one of the leading colleges, gave instruction in 
geology. I have it on the best of authority, that during all that time 
he had not the slightest acquaintance, derived from actual study, with 
any of the wonderful and significant forms of animal and plant life 
that occupied the earth during the grand old periods concerning which 
he and his classes talked so glibly. He had not so much as seen a 
fossil, and would not have known one if he had seen it. He taught 
the whole round of sciences in the same way. So many words made 
up the daily exercise, but nowhere was there contact with a single 
fact. It was a common experience with those who knew him best in 
later years, to see him swell with pride and indulge in self-gratulation 
on the great breadth of his culture. Had he not had a thorough sci- 
entific, as well as literary training, and was he not the person of all 
persons qualified to form an opinion as to the relative value of the 
old education and the new? Should you conclude that, however 
broad his literary and scientific attainments may have been, they were 
both fearfully shallow, and altogether insufficient to save him from 
being offensively ridiculous, I could think of no facts or arguments 
that would cause you to change your opinion. I introduce this as an 
extreme case of the pernicious use and influence of books. Such 
cases are, haply, rarer now, but the few that do occasionally come to 
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light have led some thoughtful and careful teachers to believe that 
yeal progress in teaching natural science requires that books be en- 
tirely discarded, and nothing allowed in the recitation room but 
teacher, specimens, and pupils. Such teaching would certainly be an 
immense improvement on the other, but I must believe that it will 
fall short in most cases of giving the best possible results. There is 
a place, after all, for books. So long as the average teacher is not, 
and can not be, a universal genius, books are indispensable. 

It must be remembered that the range of natural science is practi- 
cally infinite. To say nothing of the impossibility of becoming ac- 
quainted with all the multitudes of organic things, living and extinct, 
it would be altogether unwise and unprofitable to attempt the study 
of more than a very limited number in schools of any grade designed 
for general education. The several departments of natural science,— 
the plants and animals, with their grand divisions, their classes and 
orders, and even their families, with their peculiarities of anatomy, 
physiology, embryology, and so on to the end of the list,— these all 
must be divided up and parceled out aniong the specialists, each one 
of whom pushes his knowledge to the very utmost limit in his own 
little sphere, without professing to know more-than ordinarily well- 
informed people concerning matters that lie outside the subjects claim- 
ing and receiving his special attention. The knowledge of nature 
possessed by this generation is something to be proud of, but it is not 
measured by the information that is now, or could possibly be, in 
possession of any one individual, but is rather the sum of all that is 
known by all the special workers in science, where each one cultivates 
only a very small portion of the boundless field. Since the mastering 
of any considerable part of natural science transcends the powers of 
the most gifted individual, even when his life is devoted to the work, 
it must be plain that schools, with their limited time and courses, de- 
signed for general culture and information, must exercise some sort 
of selection as to what is most worthy to receive attention in the time 
allotted to scientific study. The great majority of mankind must 
always be content with knowing only a very few of the leading and 
more significant facts, and these, fortunately, may be ascertained from 
the careful study of a comparatively few well-selected forms. 

This matter of selecting and presenting the important facts of nat- 
ural science provides a very large place for books. These books will 
differ materially from the books of the past in many respects. They 
will not be the work of mere compilers, or of any “ born text-book 
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makers,” but their writers will be acknowledged authorities in the 
branches treated; they will be masters in the work of original study, 
and masters in the difficult art of communicating the results of their 
investigations to others. They will be teachers as well as students of 
nature, and their books will be needed by the majority of teachers, 
who have not time for exhaustive study, to mark out and Jimit the 
course that can be profitably pursued, and to indicate the order in 
which subjects may be studied to greatest advantage. Such books, in 
place of giving what is often little better than a mere list of the un- 
pronounceable names of organic species.and their several parts, will 
tell us what particular objects, taken as types, will best illustrate the 
structure, functions, etc., of a large number of similar or related 
objects; they will point out how and where to find such objects, and 
will give detailed directions as to what to do with them, in the way 
of dissection or other manipulation, after they are found, in order 
that the essential facts they should teach may be developed and pre- 
sented most forcibly to the mind of the pupil. Such books will 
always keep in view the significance of all observed facts, their bear- 
ing upon the great problems engaging the attention of the philo- 
sophic students of natural science, and their relation to the ascertained 
laws of life, growth, development and the like. Such books will be 
helpful to both teacher and pupil in economizing time and energy 
that, without proper direction, are likely to be spent in all sorts of 
desultory and profitless work. Such books will hardly be committed 
to memory, though perhaps no great wrong would be done if they 
were; they will at least never become, themselves, the sole objects of 
study, but will serve rather as guides to direct pupils in the way of 
ascertaining facts at first hands. 

Such books as I have tried to describe, adapted to the different 
grades in which it is desirable to give instruction in natural science, 
will be written sometime. Tor the present the teacher must be con- 
tent to do what he can with the opportunities he can command. He 
will find better books and will be able to do more satisfactory work 
in botany, perhaps, than in anything else, and yet our school botanies 
fail largely in that they require only so much practical study of the 
plant as is needed for classification. Indeed, nearly all our text-books 
seem pervaded with the idea that the only purpose for which we study 
organic things is to learn the names and systematic position of as 
many species as possible, and teachers and pupils, acting upon the 
suggestion of the books, have busied themselves in loading the mem- 
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ory with immense amounts of useless rubbish. In botany there is 
one good feature, as far as it goes, in the fact that the plant must 
actually be handled and some of its external characters studied in 
order to ascertain the name; in Zoology, according to the common 
plan, the case is very much worse. When Tenney’s Manual of Zoil- 
ogy —a good enough book in its place — becomes the text-book, and 
the class is pushed through in a single term, as happens in some high 
schools, the work done is the very farthest possible from anything 
that would rank as scientific. For the most part there is no actual 
study of the animals described, nor can there be without an enormous 
museum; and not one in a hundred of all the species, whose names 
and characters are so laboriously learned and recited, would afterwards 
be recognized by any of the pupils. There was a time when natural- 
ists directed their attention largely to making catalogue of species, 
but that was when natural science was in its infancy. At that time 
text-books could do no more than follow the direction in which na- 
ture was studied, but that is no reason why books and schools should 
forever continue the impossible and unprofitable work of converting 
pupils into living catalogues of the world’s fauna and flora. The 
world is older now and knowledge is much more perfect; studentseof 
nature are catching glimpses of the real meaning of things; and 
schools, if they would keep abreast of the thought of their time, 
must abandon the conning of lists and prepare to grapple with facts 
and problems of grander significauce. 

Permit me to present, by way of illustration only, a few samples of 
the material on which we may draw at will for a course of study in 
natural science. 

The great tests of organization, that living things assimilate food 
and in the process bring about new chemical combinations, that they 
grow by what is known as intussusception, and that they reproduce 
their kind, may be verified by observations and experiments on all 
sorts of organic forms, At least the optical characters of the essen- 
tial matter of life, protoplasm, may be made familiar. The pupil 
should see it under various conditions. The ameceba, as it flows over 
the field of the microscope, will illustrate one of its simpler phases. 
Slightly modified forms will be seen in the higher protozoa. Take a 
few hairs from the young buds of the pumpkin or squash and the 
cells will be found to contain amceba-like protoplasm that creeps 
round and round, and back and forth, and over and under, in a man- 
ner that cannot but deeply impress even the dullest observer. In the 
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cells of chara we find the very same substance surging in perfect tor. 
rents, beating against the cell wall and finally sweeping away in 
magnificent curves when farther progress in a given direction becomes 
impossible. All through the spring and summer the eggs of pond 
snails are abundant. They are deposited on stems and leaves of sub- 
merged plants. They are themselves transparent, and are imbedded 
in a transparent, gelatinous*matrix. The little masses are easily 
collected, and by observing them at different stages of development 
the pupil will soon see for himself that animal tissues arise from an 
aggregation of amceba-like cells, having all the appearance of simple 
protoplasm. Observations of this kind may be extended as far as you 
please, but it will not require many such to lead the observer to the 
very conclusion we wish him to reach, namely, that the physical 
basis of life is the same throughout all animated nature, and that, so 
far as composition of living parts is concerned, no distinction can be 
drawn between a plant and an animal. No lectures, however many 
or however brilliant, no recitations, however studiously prepared on 
the one hand or eleverly conducted on the other, would impress the 
great truth of the fundamental unity existing throughout the whole 
ogganic kingdom as deeply and permanently and thoroughly as a few 
well directed observations. 

The observations from which we learned something of protoplasm 
should also give us a clear picture of an organic cell. Stripping it of 
all unessential parts we come at last to the amoeba and conclude that 
the living cell necessarily consists only of living protoplasm. In 
many organisms that are made up of just one cell and in many cells 
that have been woven into organic tissues we find somewhere an ag- 
gregation of the protoplasm into a denser mass which shades off more 
or less abruptly into the ordinary cell contents. This is the nucleus, 
and from the fact that it is so universally present, it, at one time, 
entered into the naturalist’s conception of a cell and a cell was de- 
fined as a mass of uncleated protoplasm. We often find something 
like a nucleus swept round with the current in the cells of chara. 
We find a denser spot as the center from whichstreams of protoplasm 
radiate and to which they return in the hairs of spiderwort. In some 
cells, as in the hairs of the sqaush, there even seems to be more than 
one center of activity, for there are a number of denser aggregations, 
and each one becomes the radiating or converging point for numer- 
ous living streams. But organic cells can be shown to exist almost 
every where in which the protoplasm is of uniform density, and only 
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a limited series of observations will be needed to convince the pupil 
that a nucleus has no necessary place in our ideal or typical cell. The 
protoplasm often weaves for itself a protective covering of some kind; 
and the earlier observers, attaching more importance to the dead case 
that was easily seen than to the living contents which were not so 
readily perceived, regarded the cell wall as essential. and gave us a 
definition of a cell that has suffered extensive modification at the 
hands of more recent and more accurate observers. The cell wall 
bears the same relation to the living protoplasm that the oyster shell 
bears to the living mollusk. Each is useful in the particular instance 
in which we find it, but neither is essential to our idea of the typical 
unit to which it belongs. A mollusk may be just as perfect as a 
mollusk can be without a shell, and the student will soon see no 
escape from the conclusion that a little mass of living protoplasm may 
make up the sum total of a perfect cell. The truth, that the cell is 
the unit out of which the organisms and organic tissues of every | 
kind are constructed, will become apparent, even without formal state- 
ment, as observations of the kind suggested proceed. The fact that 
plants and animals cannot be distinguished oz account of any motil- 
ity in the one or fixedness in the other can be demonstrated in a few 
moments having the pupils take note of the wonderful movements 
displayed by bacteria, protococcus, diatoms and other active veget- 
able cells. Let the pupils study carefully some small, growing plant, 
observing under wise direction the roots and rootlets with their char- 
acteristic features; let them make cross and longitudinal sections of 
the stem and note the structure and arrangement of the cellular and 
vascular tissues; let the leaves be examined and their stomata, 
chlorophy] bearing cells and other structural characters be made out 
by actual observation; let a few of the more common modifications in 
the form and function of root, stem and leaf be noted; carry the 
work on as far as time will allow, following the development of leaf 
and flower and fruit, and your class will have such real, abiding 
knowledge, clearly and definitely impressed, as will make the subse- 
quent private study of works on structural or systematic botany a 
profitable exercise. 

In this age when the complex relations of organic things excite a 
profounder interest than ever before, when press and pulpit and ros- 
trum unite in keeping the subject before the public attention, it 
would seem that some knowledge of the different types of structure 
among plants and animals might well become a part of the common 
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knowledge that it is the business of the schools to furnish. Beyond 
a certain limit we must always leave the minute details that separate 
species and genera to the specialist, but general information might 
even embrace the more obvious modifications of plan that furnish the 
basis of classification among the larger groups. If, for example, the 
organs of reproduction and the ripened fruit be carefully studied and 
compared in two such plants as the common pea and the fern, the 
grand distinction between the so-called phenogamous and cryptoga- 
mous series will be made apparent in the only way in which the real 
‘ differences can ever be fairly appreciated. It must be admitted that 
we cannot always command either the fruit or the organs that answer 
to stamens and pistils in the fern just when we want them; but the 
liverworts are available at certain seasons and the common moulds 
can be procured at nearly all seasons, so that there is no lack of in- 
structive material. Ifthe pupil will observe the relation of the seeds 
_ to the scales composing the cones of the pines and spruces, if he will 
cut thin slices of pine in different directions and make himself familiar 
' with their appearance under the microscope, he will be prepared to 
understand the peculiar characters by which that queer, old-fashioned 
group of plants, the gymnosperms, is set apart from all the rest of 
the vegetable kingdom. And so with other: groups; whenever pos- 
sible, let actual observation determine the grounds of separation be- 
tween them. 

Animals should be treated in the same way. An effort should be 
made to impress a few definite images embodying the broad distine- 
tions that set off the grand divisions one from the other. The struct- 
ural features of the protozoa will be clearly understood after a few ex- 
amples have been studied. There are scores of species that can be 
obtained readily enough, and any one of them will make it clear that 
we must recognize a division of animals in which the cell and the in- 
dividual are co-extensive. <A few of the different species may be used 
to show that, while among the more highly specialized forms the cell 
undergoes wonderful modification, yet at the other extreme the indi- 
vidual may be as perfect as can be and the cell retain its ideal sim- 
plicity. 

Fresh-water sponges are common enough, but they are difficult to 
study, and will hardly be made to enforce any facts of much signifi- 
cance in the time that can be given to them in a general school course. 
The fresh-water hydra, however, can be found in every neighborhood, 
and may be used to illustrate the plan of structure characterizing one 
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of the most interesting divisions of the animal kingdom; it will also 
illustrate one of the most interesting stages of development among 
all higher animals. The many-celled hydrastands very near the one- 
celled protozoan, for the several cells show only the merest trace of a 
tendency to become differentiated into tissues. To another class of 
the division whereof hydra is our only available type, we owe at once 
the magnificent coral reefs of our tropical seas, and the larger part of 
the splendid beds of limestone that take so important a part in con- 
stituting the foundations of this great Northwest. If the student 
has mastered the plan of hydra, he will readily understand your de- 
scription of the modifications needed to produce such organisms as 
lived and died in the Paleozoic seas, and bequeathed to us such wealth 
of fossil corals as now enrich the cabinet of every interested collector. 

The plan of structure illustrated by the star-fish and sea urchin, 
will be omitted for want of specimens in which it can be studied; but 
the snail and fresh-water clam abound everywhere, affording excellent 
examples of the molluscan type, and the manner in which that type 
may be varied to suit the requirements of different classes. Mollusks 
are somewhat difficult to dissect, you will find, and pupils will proba- 
bly require more help here than in any other part of the work, but 
after all the time needed to demonstrate the main outlines of the 
plan will be well spent. The alimentary and circulatory apparatus, 
with the arrangement of the principal nerves and nerve centers, 
should be made out if nothing more. In following the course herein 
briefly sketched, we reach, first of all, in the mollusk, and animal 
with blood and muscles and nerves, and other structural elements well 
differentiated, one from the other, and advantage may be taken of 
the opportunity to go over, as thoroughly as possible, the microscopic 
appearance of these several tissues. 

The earth worm, cray-fish and grasshopper, are always available, 
and leave nothing to be desired in the way of material for demonstrat- 
ing the essential structure of the articulate divisions. Huxley and 
Martin’s Elementary Biology, and Huxley's recent contribution to the 
International Scientific Series, have lent the crayfish more than usual 
interest, and have made it possible for persons of little previous expe- 
rience to follow out the details of anatomy, etc., of this much-studied 
crustacean. It may, therefore, receive more than the ordinary share 
of attention, and may be used as the means of giving experience in 
the careful, delicate, thorough-going methods, whereby ultimate re- 
sults are reached in this department of science. 
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Then that great martyr to science, the frog, will suffer uncomplain- 
ingly for the purpose of exemplifying the vertebrate type and giving 
additional practice in the work of demonstrating essential and minor 
details. Huxley and Martin’s Biology will give you all needed direc. 
tions. Examples of the different vertebrate classes are easily pro. 
cured and may be dissected far enough to make out the class distinc. 
tions without consuming very much time or requiring very expensive 
apparatus. 

By pursuing some such course in some such way as herein sug- 
gested, our pupils will learn something of science; by following the 
only metliods contemplated by some of our text-books, the pupils 
study nothing but literature, and a very worthless and inferior qual- 
ity of literature at that. The foundations of scientific knowledge 
must be laid in real, solid, substantial facts. To lay such foundations 
there is but one way, and that is to follow the counsel of the Presi- 
dent of this association, and “ have pupils study things and not the 
mere symbols and semblances of things.” 








ON TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


(A Paper by Supt. D. D. Parsons, read before the Convention of the County and City Superin- 
tendents, at Madison, July 7, 1830.), 


The Teachers’ Library, in Richland county, was organized in 1877, 
with a total membership of 53, and now we have 220 members. We 
commenced with 72 volumes, and we now have 828 volumes. It was 
commenced as a Teachers’ Library, but now it is one for the people in 
general. 

BOOKS. 

We have excellent works for teachers —such authors as Wicker- 
sham, Phelps, Holbrook, Northend, Page, Hart and others. Wenow 
have the biography of many noted persons of all ages, among whom 
we mention Jay, Hamilton, Jackson, Boone, Lincoln, Patrick Henry, 
Jefferson, Washington, Bonaparte, Cortez, King Phillip, Pestalozzi, 
and Arnold, and many of the rulers of Great Britain, France, and 
other countries. We have all of Abbot’s histories, Rollins’ ancient 
history, Agnes Strickland’s histories, histories of many of the States, 
of the United States, and of other countries and places. We have a 
variety of books of travel, and books on miscellaneous subjects, among 
which we mention the following: Advice to Young Men, Advice to 
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Young. Women, Wonders of the Arctic World, Shakespeare's works 
in separate volumes, by Rolfe, Chamber's English Literature, Ancient 
America, Scienee Primers, Mound Builder, Home Influences, How 
to Educate Yourself, Cook’s Voyages, Grecian Mythology, Half Hours 
with the Telescope, all of Matthew’s works, Wonders of the Deep, 
and many others. 
HOW OsTAINED. 

Books are obtained through the membership fee of one dollar, the 
the yearly dues of twenty-five cents from each member, through do- 
nations from those having suitable books, and from entertainments. 


LOCATION OF BOOKS. 


At first the books were located at five different points in the county, 
but as other points desired books, the constitution was so changed 
that any point furnishing five members, might have a portion of the 
books. At the present time the books are located within the reach of 
all of the people of the county. We now have the books located at 
sixteen points, those points being near the postoffices. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BOOKS. 


The books are circulated every six months by the Superintendent. 
The circulation of the library is the only real obstacle to the complete 
success of the scheme. If it is the duty of the Superintendent to 
circulate the books, it greatly increases the work and expense. Ihave 
given the subject much thought, and have arrived at no satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 
PROSPECTS. 

The prospect is that our library will more than double during the 
coming year. People are becoming very much interested in it, and 
new members are obtained without an effort. There are still some 
that are afraid to venture for fear somebody is going to make some- 
thing out of it. The books are well read, well cared for, and are fur- 
nishing an immense amount of reading matter to those that have but 
little, and are not capable of getting much. 


CONCLUSION. 


We believe the scheme to be practical aud beneficial, and nothing 
that has been done in the county has effected so much good for the 
cause of education as our library; and the only complaint in the 
county is, * We have not books enough.” 
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SCHOOL RECORDS AND PROGRAMME. 


(Paper read before the Convention of County and City Superintendents, at Madison, July %, 
1880, by Supt. JAMes T, LUNN.) 

A rambler through most establishments, manufacturing, commer- 
cial, financial, or ofticial, usually sees in some nook or corner of each 
a person, with pen in hand, busily engaged on paper, blank or book, 
in tabulating, summarizing, or recording its various business transac- 
tions. So certainly is he a part of each establishment, and we so 
accustomed to his presence there, that we seldom or never ask whether 
his work is necessary or useful, or merely perfunctory and worthless, 
Should we so ask, most replies would import that his work was of 


prime importance to his firm; the very keystone of its arch of busi- 


ness, which from all points here centers its debits and its credits, en- 
abling a balance to be struck, which shows how the firm stands with 
the world, and whether doing a thriving or a losing work, or on what 
transactions it has gained and on what it has lost. 

Should we say we know a person who carries on a large and com- 
plex trade in which he has grown rich without any of this bother 
and cost of book-keeping, and if he could do so, why could not all 
others, it might lead to a discussion whose inevitable outcome will be 
that this individual, or his business, is a phenomenal one, or a freak 
of chance, as he has nothing more to prove that he is doing a sound 
business, than others have to prove that his success is illusory and 
must some day collapse like an empty bubble; and that, should he 
abscond or die, no other person could step in and take up the myste- 
rious threads of his affairs, and continue or close out the business 
with any certainty of equitable adjustment. And the more ignorant 
or inexperienced this successor is, the more will he lament the ab- 
sence of records, and the more complete will be his failure properly 
to discharge his trust. 

And teaching, like manufacturing, should be a busy-ness, and in 
country schools those who transact it claim to be doing a flourishing 
trade, and tell wonderful tales of how well they and their pupils pro- 
gress; and that, too, with very little if any book-keeping in it. After 
a time, these marvels of success, in a business not kept track of in 
black and white, usually abscond or, seldom, die— and then ? 

A suecessor, usually inexperienced or ignorant, or both; steps in 
and continues this teaching business without any of the apparent 
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trials and tribulations, fears and disappointments of his like successor 
intrade. Why this difference? Is teaching a phenomenal business 
in which successors have no want of antecedent records, being so in- 
tuitively endowed that they can take up the mingled threads dropped 
by another, and continue them without a break or a fault, a heart 
ache or complaint? We answer, it is teaching which is phenomenal 
as a business: 

I. In not having to account for the dollars and cents put into it, 
as other occupations have to account, annually. 

II. Not having to account for the materials (pupils) put into it, 
nor for its progress at certain times. 

III. Not having to account for the time put into it. 

And the reason the successor of the non-bookkeeping teacher feels 
so few of the perplexities and responsibilities, experienced by his like 
successor, the non-bookkeeping tradesman, lies largely in the facts 
that — 

I. Much recording is not usual, and therefore not weighed, in 
teaching. 

II. Few will voluntarily keep detailed records, and these few do 
so for their own private use and satisfaction. 

II[. Having no chain of record to continue, the teacher need refer 
to none for guidance, nor make any for his successor’s guidance, 
thereby escaping criticism and responsibility. 

IV. The inexperience, ignorance, or inefficiency, of most country 
teachers shields them somewhat from blame, but far more from shame, 
for the muddled condition of their schools, which better records might 
alleviate. 

V. Lastly, but not leastly, his legal superiors, not having supplied 
him with proper blanks to fill, are the culpable parties in this affair, 
who sheuld shield the teacher, and assume this criminal negligence 
to promote the economy of our schools. 

Probably no other industry can be cited, whose technical manage- 
ment, under little more than nominal supervision and control, is in 
the hands of so youthful a class as teaching. Here, in our state of 
Wisconsin alone, at an annual cos{ of nearly 4 million dollars, is an 
army of seven thousand eountry school teachers, most of whom 
jump at once from an unobserving subordinate to the rank of inde- 
pendent school keeper. ‘These teachers, while taking a creditable in- 
ternational pride in the individual school in which each is for the 
time being at work, are quite indifferent to education as a grand ag- 
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gregate in other schools, or in their own, under preceding or suc. 
ceeding teachers; but each for himself pursues a checkered course, 
determined by his own sweet will and whim, and the sum total of all 
their teaching is not the educational system of Wisconsin, but rather 
its educational hodge podge. 

In turn, each of these wayward ramblers succeeds another, and 
“Old Probabilities” himself would hardly venture the prediction 
that their paths would coincide; so that to those in authority, and to 
others deeply interested in the educational welfare of our state, comes 
the question, Can the ark of our educational covenant be steadied, or 
is continual wavering its normal law? 

In pursuance of our preliminary illustration of the prevalence and 
utility of book-keeping in other avocations, it is suggested that a 
lamp to the eyes of the inexperienced, a spur to inefficiency, anda 
guide to the wandering, is likely to be found in better book-keeping, 
or records for country schools. 

One such record, not so much by these teachers as for them, is the 
Course of Study for Country Schools. Some may think it far fetched 
to include this ‘‘ Course ” in the topic “ Records,” but surely in it our 
educational veterans have recorded their advice as to what the country 
teacher should do, and the order and manner of its doing. It is the 
very first record that is to permeate every nook and section of our 
broad state, fom the Mississippi to the Great Lake, the prairies of the 
south to the piney forests of the north; the first recorded attempt to 
unify and to make stable the procedure of these schools; the first real 
helping hand reaching down to every pupil of every class and school 
through all the days, and terms, and years, to shield helpless children 
from the vagaries of their instructors. That it has so far done so 
much less to remedy the defects of those into whose hands it was 
placed than many of its enthusiastic seconds (not originators) prom- 
ised, may or may not inhere in any course, of itself. 

Frequent questioning has elicited from teachers a desire that if this 
Course is to be permanently imposed on them, and they to be held to 
account for deviating therefrom, it should be extensively detailed, so 
as to constitute a sufficient and reliable guide, instead of being a glit- 
tering generalization as now; being as though a blind horse were to 
keep within a narrow and crooked lane, having once in a whilea 
panel of fence to five to ten times that length of gaps. These gaps 
need filling, so that the directory may be continuous and helpful, and 
not intermittent and misleading. 
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If a course of study is to be maintained, let it be worthy of its pro- 
moters, helpfnl to its beneficiaries, and equal to its grand mission, for 
surely it is no small or laughing matter to aid thousands of schools 
with their present and future tens of thousands of teachers, and 
millions of pupils. 

To clinch observance of this course, certain auxiliary ani are 
imperatively necessary. As near as possible, pupils should be enrolled 
by forms, classed and examined by forms, and standing recorded as a 
basis of promotion from a form. Such record would bar pariiality 
and importunity, stimulate scholarship, guide successor, and be of in- 
terest to board~ and district, teachers and superintendent. Another 
needed record is one of the work or progress of each class in the Course, 
so arranged as to show the work of each and every pupil of the school. 
This can easily be secured by an annex to the ordinary programme, 
which, with this “ Progress,” should be permanently recorded. 

We here omit much that might be said relative to programmes, to 
say that the ordinary programme is not a helpful reference, as it can 
be made to the Course or text-book. It is not so much a matter of 
importance as of convenience at what time of day a given branch re- 
cites, or whether before or after a certain other branch; but it is a 
good thing to know who was in each class, and what each class and 
pupil did. To aid in this, the Course should be sectioned and num- 
bered, or lettered, to admit of ready reference. I wish to be put on 
record as favoring a study as well as recitation programme, as promo- 
tive of industry and directive of work. Though most have heard of 
it, yet few teachers practice so apportioning pupils’ time as to provide 
a fair quota of time for study of each lesson, and none whatever for 
loafing or mischief. 

It is but natural that such records by the most successful teachers 
in a given school would be most consulted, criticised, and copied by 
their less able brethren, and good thus incidentally follows. 

The names, ages, studies, and attendance of pupils are matters of 
usual record. We object to their being the only matters of record, 
and to their taking so much space in an ordinary register as to exclude 
everything else. 

In a pocket note book a teacher will keep these items, which, when 
transferred, are spread across a register of sixteen to thirty inches 
wide; and, with daily entry, monthly summary, and term and class 
recapitulating, and a variety of see-sawing, contrive to fill out a large 
area of paper, more to the profit of the book maker than to to that 
of the teacher or the school. 
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Some publish a series of school records, as daily register, ledger, 
class-book, ete. To these we object as multiplying cost for the pub. 
lisher’s profit, and causing an unnecessary amount of duplicate writ- 
ing for the teacher. At the commencement of the term, the teacher 
is obliged to use the register for enrollment, and the others are 
usually overlooked for some time. If possible, this register which 
the teacher has to use from the first to the last day of each term, 
should so condense and combine all that the other books contain 
as to thrust them onto the teacher’s attention and compel him to 
record his own doings without allowing a chance of excuse for neglect, 
The left hand page of a fair sized register is ample for enrollment, 
ages, attendance, punctuality, and deportment, if concisely expressed; 
reserving each right hand page for classification, standing, programme, 
and class work. ; 

The question naturally arises, what authority is there to enforce 
purchase and use of suitable blank books for school records. The 
reply is, that if the state superintendent has no authority over any 
other work, Bible, class or reference book, in the state of Wisconsin, 
he at least seems to be complete autocrat in the maiter of school 
registers; for sec. 446, School Code, provides that the clerk shall 
“furnish, at the expense of the district, for the use of each teacher, 
a school register in the form prescribed by the state superintendent;” 
and sec. 460 continues, in substance, as follows: ‘“ Every teacher 
shall register the names, ages, studies, attendance, and absence of 
scholars, and such other facts as the state or county superintendent 
may require, and any teacher who shall willfully refuse or neglect to 
make the proper entries shall forfeit his wages during the time of 
such neglect or refusal.” 

Form 25 of the Code gives, and thereby sanctions, the crudest and 
most rudimentary form of register, whose duplicate is to be seen in 
most of our schools; and so long as nothing better is asked, nothing 
better will be supplied. County superintendents can supplement such 
registers by calling for special’ reports, under authority of sec. 460, 
quoted above, and should do so. 
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Tue school beards in England do some queer things. One of them 
expelled a girl from school because her parents would not allow her 
to take part in sweeping the school room. The father of a pupil in 
Canterbury Road Board School was fined for not sending him on the 
closing day, June 16th. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL OCCUPATIONS. 


CARD PICTURES. 


These furnish interesting exercises. Instead of pasting the pictures 
in a book, put them on bits of card-board. The children will furnish 
you with that, if you ask for old boxes or covers. 

Distribute the card-pictures, and let each pupil write on his slate 
the name of everything seen in the picture. At the first trial he will 
probably write ‘wagon’ without any thought of the wheels, the 
hubs, the tires, ete.; or ‘boy,’ without mentioning the parts of the 
body, or articles of dress seen in the picture. 

Write upon the board all the different words found, and assign them 
for a spelling-lesson. If the pictures are of ordinary home scenes, 
you will probably get more words of daily use than in a fortnight’s 
use of the spelling book. 

The card-pictures furnish another exercise valuable as an introduc- 
tion to composition-writing. Let each pupil write upon his slate the 
story of what he sees in the picture. The teacher may ask a few 
questions by way of suggestion. 

Suppose that the picture is of a boy fishing. Why did this boy go 
fshing? Has he been fishing all day? Is he having a good time? 
The children will give very different accounts of the same picture. 
One says, “ This boy helped his mother all the morning, and now he 
is enjoying his holiday; he looks very happy.” Another says: “ This 
boy has played truant. He thought it would be fine fun to go fishing 
instead of going to school, but he isn’t having a good time. He feels 
guilty, you can see it in his face.” 

Closely connected with these are dissected maps and pictures. One 
old geography, or an old railroad-guide, will furnish a number of 
maps, to be pasted upon card-board and cut in variously shaped bits. 
Pictures may be used in the same way. 


THE BATTLE OF WORDS. 


This will furnish a means of employment for several at the same 
time. It consists of a box of letters, bought for a small sum or easily 
made. Many sets of vowels are required. 

2— Vor. X.— No. 9. 
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The teacher may give the letters of a certain word for a pupil to 
find the word. Or give a number of letters for the pupil to form into 
as many words as possible, writing each upon the slate when found, 
and using the letters again in different combinations. The children 
will enjoy making over the spelling-lesson, if they “ play make a 
speller for other little children.” 


COLOR-LESSONS. 


Colored cards, bits of silk, or cards wound with worsted, will fur- 
nish the necessary material. 

Give a card to a pupil and let him write upon his slate a list of arti- 
cles of the same color. Correct the list, and then teach the color 
given him. Review and drill. 

Give the various reds to be arranged upon the desk, with the “ red- 
dest red” in the center, the darker reds on the right, the lighter on 
the left. Then teach ‘standard red,’ ‘shade,’ ‘tint.’ Proceed thus. 
with the various colors. 

Let the pupils select, two by two, those colors that look well to- 
gether. Teach thus the harmonies of color. 

The object of such lessons is evident,— to give a knowledge of color 
and its harmonies, and to cultivate the taste. Such lessons may also 
aid in relieving color-blindness.— Primary Teacher. 





THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


Two leaders are chosen, who each select in turn until all the play- 
ers are taken, and are formed in two lines facing each other, a chair 
for each being placed behind him. The leader on the one side calls 
out some letter, and says, “Sea,” or mentions some other body of 
water. The leader on the other side immediately names one beginning 
with the letter, and each one on his side gives one in rapid succession. 
If there is a pause, the leader of side No. 1 counts ten rapidly, and 
calls ‘* Next;” the player who stands next, answers, and the one who 
missed takes his seat. If a mistake is made by giving a wrong name 
to the piece of water called for, as by calling a river by the name of a 
sea or isthmus, or by giving the wrong letter as its first one, and it is 
not corrected by some member of the same side, before the leader of 
the opposite side calls out ‘‘ Miss,” then all of side No. 2 must take 
their seats, which counts two for side No. 1. 
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The leader of side No. 2 requests all his side to again stand in line, 
with the exception of those who missed, and calls out some piece of 
land, as mountain, State, county, etc., and a letter, which the opposite 
side answer in the same way, and if every one succeeds in answering 
to the call, and each one gives a correct reply without mistake, they 
score three for their own side. The game is won by the side that 
first scores ten; and as all who have missed must keep their seats 
until the end of the play, they have abundant opportunity for laugh- 
ing at the mistakes which are made by their friends. If it should 
happen that the leader of one side has no one to call upon to stand 
in line, he is obliged to answer alone; and if he also fails, the victory 
belongs to the other, even if they have not scored ten. 

Another game of geography is played by each person taking pen- 
cil and paper, and in a given time —say, five minutes— writing as 
many geographical names, beginning with a certain letter, as he can 
remember. When “time” is called, a player reads his list, and any 
name that he has, and the others have not, counts as many for him 
as there are players besides himself. Each then reads his list in turn, 
and the one who scores the greatest number, when all have read, wins 
the game. If, during the reading, any name is challenged, and the 
writer is unable to describe it if it be a river, sea, bay, etc., or locate 
it if it is a city, town, or cape, every other player counts one.— Har- 
per’s Young People. 


— 
<> 





Tue Power or Kinpness.— Kind words and tones, possessed by 
the teacher, would banish from the class-room all manifestations of 
impatience, anger, and obstinacy of the pupils, require no necessity 
for the hardening habit of scolding, and rise above the use of petty 

‘and degrading methods of punishment which rouse the worst pas- 
sions, while failing to secure obedience or to subdue the will. There 
would certainly be an end of that unworthy habit of applying opprob- 
rious epithets to dull and disorderly pupils, who, if they dared, would 
resent the insult with a blow. 

Teachers do not sufficiently estimate the power of kindness in their 
Jaily discharge of duty. In any walk of life that person whose kind 
words ‘have darted hope into the soul,’ and whose pure mind, ‘like 
heaven, is pleased in doing good,’ who, when the sorrowing, * poor 
need help, denies them nothing but his name,’ is a stranger to con- 
flict, and rises above the ‘ills that flesh is heir to’; — beneath the 
cares of earth he does not bow, but ever wanders on with heavenward 
brow. — Eclectie Teacher. 
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Pictures, — Greater use of pictures from books, and other availa. 
ble sources, to convey information to young minds in some such way 
as this, needs more consideration from our educational thinkers. Ip 
a recent review of South America in my class, I have no doubt that 
the boys carried away more information from the pictures they saw in 
five minutes, in the splendid volumes of Paul Marcoy’s Travels, than 
from three hours’ study of Warren’s Geography. And what helps to 
fix the Revolutionary War more permanently in a boy’s mind than 
to visit the Old South or Independence Hall? At the same time it 
must be remembered that entertainments, picture-gazing, and ‘sight 
seeing do not constitute the whole of education. Unlike hard study, 
these things fail to develop the powers of the mind and strengthen 
the memory. Like sweet meats and pastry, they must be taken with 
proper moderation.— Nat. Jour. Ed. 








SELECTED. 


SPELLING. 


I transcribe on paper or tablet the pictures of words that I have in 
my brain. This is the process of spelling, and needs not the slightest 
qualification or explanation ‘to make itself clear to any one who will 
think of exactly what they would do when they write a word. If we 
misspell a word, our brain-picture of it is defective; when we think 
it wrong, we are comparing the written form with a brain-form. Our 
attention to this form brings it more distinctly into the consciousness, 
and the mistake is seen and corrected. 

Words oftentimes come into the brain as combinations of sounds 
(names of letters), which must be translated into forms before they 
can be written. If this has not been done previous to the act of writ- 
ing, a double and difficult process takes place, which, together with 
the absorbing thought of composition, renders such translations im- 
perfect. Thus many persons who spell exceedingly well orally, make 
many mistakes in writing. A teacher took three prizes at spelling- 
schools, and made five mistakes in spelling in a short note to a school 
committee! 

The foundation of spelling should be, then, the reception in the 
brain of forms, not sounds. The most favorable conditions for the 
mind’s perception and retention of correct word-forms, when ascer- 
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tained, will give us the best possible method of teaching spelling. 
First, then, the closest attention to a form to be retained is brought 
about by the most energetic exercise of the sense of sight upon that 
form. The closest attention to a form is attained by attempting to 
draw it. The closest attention to a word that can be given, is to draw 
it,— that is, to copy it in writing. 

All primary study of spelling should be by copying words. Let me 
repeat: as drawing is the best method of training sight, so drawing 
words is the most economical and practical method of teaching spell- 
ing. Trained sight will take in a word-form at one seeing, so that it 
can be correctly reproduced with great ease. 

Two more very important principles, and I will give the details of 
anatural method. The forced attempt to reproduce or express that 
which is vague and indistinct in the mind, is detrimental. Original 
mental representations or pictures are the results of repeated action 
of the perceptive faculties upon the same objects. They grow into 
distinctness very slowly indeed; thus the little child must hear the 
same word hundreds, perhaps thousands, of times before it attempts 
to utter it. There comes a time, however, when the accretions of im- 
pressions of the same spoken word, by its own vividness, force the 
child to utter it,— the first word. 

In like manner the word-form, slowly produced by close seeing 
(writing), should not be reproduced until it is distinct in the mind. 
The child should be prevented, so far as possible, from seeing or even 
reproducing incorrect forms, for they stamp themselves as readily 
upon the mind as correct forms, and will turn up on paper as unwel- 
come intruders. ‘The same is true of all forms and expressions,— cap- 
itals, punctuation, and syntax. The details of the method, founded 
upon these principles, which I have endeavored to follow for several 
years,— and I think with excellent results,— are as follows: 

1. The first year (lowest primary) should be spent in copying words, 
with little or no reproduction without copy. Language consists of 
reading (recalling ideas), and composition (expressing them). Reading 
and composition should be taught together as two branches of lan- 
guage. Every word and every sentence taught should be copied from 
the blackboard on the slate, and then read from the slate. No matter 
how crude and awkward the first copyings are, they should be com- 
mended, and the writer encouraged. They are types of the child’s 
crude percepts. Perseverance will soon bring order out of seeming 
chaos. The better the picture of the word the child makes, the more 
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distinct will the impression be upon the mind; therefore, technical 
writing should be taught from the first. The writing of words and 
sentences helps reading essentially, and if it were done for no other 
purpose, the time would be well spent,— time which would otherwise 
be given to listlessness or tiresome idleness. 

2. At the end of first year, quite a number of distinct mental word- 
pictures will be stored in the mind, ready for reproduction. Begin 
carefully; after a word has been copied from the board, erase it, and 
have it reproduced without copy. Do the same with two words, then 
three, and so on. Write a sentence, erase part of it,— and then cause 
the whole to he written. Never have one word written incorrectly, if 
you can possibly avoid it. 

3. Teach those words only which your pupils use in language. This 
rule holds good throughout the course. By language I mean words 
used in any and all recitations. When a word is misspelled, have it 
correctly immediately. Keep a list of misspelled words, and teach no 
other words until they are learned. 

4. Teach the most-used words first,— words like is, are, were, was, 
been, shall, will, they, there, their, which, whose, ete. 

5. Teach words separately, andin sentences. The best test of spell- 
ing is writing from dictation. 

6. No word should be taught until it is the sign of a distinct idea 
in the mind of the learner. The first year, the child should be trained 
to express thought orally; the second year, to talk with the pencil, 
which involves the reproduction continually of words which he knows. 
The spelling is made a minor branch of language-teaching, taking 
very little extra time. 

7. During the third year, oral spelling can be introduced as a valu- 
able auxiliary. It will be found in the third year, if this method has 
been faithfully followed, that children will write correctly most 
new words after reading them once; this is a trained product of 
trained sight. 

8. All study of spelling should be by copying words and sentences 
in the best possible hand-writing. The copied words should be marked 
and corrected just as carefully as any other lesson.— Supt. F. W. 
Parker, of Quincy, in The Primary Teacher. 


—_ 





Tux work on blackboards should be erased as little as possible while 
the school is in session. The breathing of the chalk dust, filling the 
room from the boards, is said to be a most active excitant of bronchia 
and pulmonary affections. 
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PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. 


SPECIAL DIRECTIONS FOR PUPILS. 


1. Avoid “ fine writing.” 

2. Never use two words where one will express your meaning. 

8. Avoid long and complicated sentences. 

4, Divide into paragraphs, and punctuate as you write. 

5. In correcting your first rough draft, observe the following order: 

a. Cross out any adjective, or other words that can be spared. 

b. Interline any omitted words, or transpose any words, phrases, or 
clauses to a better position in the sentence. 

c. Substitute more exact words whenever, by so doing, you can 
make the sentence clearer. 

d. Go over your composition very carefully, with reference to 
1, spelling; 2, capitals; 3, punctuation; 4, grammatical correctness; 
5, dot your 7’s, and cross your ?t’s. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SENTENCE-MAKING, 


1. Every sentence must be complete. It must contain at least one 
principal subject, and one principal predicate, each of which must be 
either expressed or clearly implied. 

2. Explanatory words, phrases, or clauses, must be connected as 
closely as possible to the words which they explain or modify. 

3. In simple sentences, be careful about the position of words and 
phrases; in complex sentences, about the position of clauses, and the 
use of connectives; and in compound sentences, about the use of con- 
junctions of the and type. 

4. When there are several adverbial phrases or clauses in asentence, 
they should be distributed over the sentence, instead of being crowded 
together near the close. 

5, Avoid writing long complex or compound sentences. It is better 
for beginners to write short sentences. 

6. Use only words whose meaning you fully comprehend. 

7. Express simple ideas in plain words. 

8. Avoid the use of high-sounding adjectives, and high-flown lan- 
guage. 

9. Use only words enough clearly to express your meaning. 

THE PARAGRAPH. 


A paragraph is a closely connected series of sentence relating to the 
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same subject, or to some particular part of a subject. Sentences are 
built up of words, phrases, and clauses; composition consists of a suc- 
cession of connected paragraphs. 

The art of dividing a piece of composition into paragraphs is best 
learned by noticing carefully the paragraphing in your readers, his- 
tories, or other books; but the following directions may be of use to 
beginners. 

1. In general, make a new paragraph whenever you make a new 
turn of thought. 

2. Denote a new paragraph by beginning the sentence a short space 
to the right of the left hand margin. 

3. The sentences included in one paragraph should all relate to the 
same division of the subject. 

4. The line of thought should be continued between paragraphs, 
if necessary, by some such connectives as and, but, moreover, however, 
thus, at the same time, etc.— JoHN Sweet, San Francisco. 


MANNER OF QUESTIONING. 





Many teachers are not able to question a class so as to lead to a de- 
sired conclusion, because they attempt it in a haphazard way, without 
any definite plan, and are driven here and there by the answers given. 
The chances are that such questioning will not be satisfactory to 
pupils or teachers; and in a little time they will get back to the old 
way of simply telling a class what they wish them to know, without 
any attempt at development work. The following general directions 
for questioning may be of advantage to those who have not been suc- 
cessful in developing new principles from a class, by questioning:. 

1. Questions should be logical; that is, in a series of questions the 
first should begin with something the pupils already know, and each 
should be based on the answer of the preceding. These questions 
should be simple; put in language adapted to the capacity of the 
class; as brief as possible, and be clear and to the point; definite; 
and complete in themselves. 

2. As far as possible avoid direct questions, as in them the thinking 
is done by the one whoasks the question, instead of by those who an- 
swer. Avoid questions which permit monosyllabic answers, and par- 
ticularly shun those in which a choice between two or more answers 
is offered. 

8. If possible, use the answer that the class gives, although it may 
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not be the one you expected or wished. If it contains the thought, 
do not insist on any particular form of expression. 

4, The question should not in any way indicate the answer. This 
may be implied by giving a word, words or idea, of the answer in the 
question; by emphasis, expression of countenance, tone of voice, or 
inflection; and by putting the opposite idea in the question, thus in- 
dicating the answer. 

5. Avoid using a set form of question, as the children will soon see 
that your questioning is merely a machine process, and will immedi- 
ately lose interest in what you are trying to do. 

6. If the class cannot answer a question you ask, do not repeat the 
question, but put it in some other form, as the probability is they do 
not understand it, and a repetition would be useless. 

7. In questioning for new work, be careful not to use too general 
or indefinite questions, as they always bewilder. Such questions are 
allowable only in review, and when you wish a pupil to tell you all 
he knows about a subject. 

8. Ask your questions a part of the time of the whole class, but 
many of them of individuals, so that by a mixture of the two meth- 
ods you may keep all interested, and make all feel that they are re- 
sponsible, and that each one is liable to be called upon at any moment 
for an answer. This obliges all to follow the questioning constantly. 

9. Do not take time to question for a name or term, but as soon as 
you see the class have the idea, if none of them happen to know the 
name or term you wish, give it at once. Be careful in using illustra- 
tions, that they be natural and consistent. We remember a teacher 
who obtained from his class, by questioning, an idea of pitch in 
music, and when no one gave the name pitch, with the insane idea 
that he must develop everything, went on as follows: Q. What do 
you call the sticky substance you find on the end of a newly cut 
pine log? A. Pitch. Q. Then what can we call this in music? 
A. Pitch. 

10. Finally, ask your questions rapidly, as soon as the answers are 
given, so that there may be no letting down of interest in the class; 
for if this is broken up by any hesitancy on the part of the teacher 
in asking the questions, it will be a hard matter to awaken it again. 
The minds of children act much more rapidly than we generally sup- 
pose, and they are quich to see a thing, if it is skillfully put. To 
those who are not accustomed to bring out new work by questioning, 
we would say, do not be discouraged by your want of success at first, 
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as the advantage skillful questioning will be to you, will repay you 
for all your thought and labor in acquiring this power.— Exchange, 


SHORT ARTICLES. 


Portry AND Pusiic ScHoors. — Perhaps it will be thought that 
there is not much in common between these. 

A great deal has been said against teaching religion and reading 
the Bible in schools; and it is even thought that morals and manners 
belong mostly to home training; but who has ever heard anything 
said against teaching poetry in schools? The question, What is 
poetry? was given to aclass. Most of the definitions were, “ A met- 
rical composition,” or something of that kind. 

Now, avery sweet and gentle English writer and poet has said, “ Po- 
etry, next to religion, is the most divine principle on earth, and its object 
is to stimulate virtue, abash vice, raise the humble, abase the proud, 
call forth all the most splendid qualities of the soul, and pour love 
like a river over the world.” 

It would seem these are not unfit objects to be taught in all schools. 
It is said that much that distinguishes the training of West Point 
from other schools are the self-respect and attention to the courtesies 
of life there taught. 

By some the amenities of life are beginning to be considered a part 
of our civilization, and certainly may belong to our education, in- 
cluding all the gentle courtesies that may so sweetly go hand in hand 
with science and mathematics, reading and spelling. 

There is not much poetry in listening to a boy with his back to- 
wards you, reading in an indistinct manner; but when the same boy 
faces you with a sparkle in his eye, because he knows you are listen- 
ing to hear him read well, there you have poetry. There is not much 
poetry in sarcasm, but a great deal in sympathy. When every eye 
is brightened because you are in full sympathy with the little learn- 
ers, there you have it. All along the rough pathway of the teacher 
or parent, there are glimpses and snatches of true poetry. — lowa 
County Democrat. . 


_— 








Scnoo. CommitrEes would summarily dismiss the teacher who 
should have the good sense and courage to spend three days of each 
week, with her pupils, in the fields and woods, teaching them the 
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names, peculiarities, and uses of rocks, trees, plants, and flowers, and 
the beautiful story of the animals, birds, and insects, which fill the 
world with life and beauty. They will applaud her for continuing to 
perpetrate that undefended and indefensible outrage upon the laws of 
physical and intellectual life, which keeps a little child sitting in 
silence, in a vain attempt to hold his mind to the words of a printed 
page for six hours in aday. Herod was merciful, for he finished his 
slaughter of the innocents in a day; but this practice kills by the sav- 
agery of slow torture. And what is the child directed to study. 
Besides the mass of words and sentences which he is compelled to 
memorize, not one syllable of which he understands, at eight or ten 
years of age he is set to work on English Grammar — one of the most 
complex, intricate, and metaphysical of studies, requiring a mind of 
much muscle and discipline to master it. Thus are squandéred — nay, 
far worse than squandered —those thrice precious years, when the 
child is all ear and eye, when its eager spirit, with insatiable curiosity, 
hungers and thirsts to know the what and the why of the world and 
its wonderful furniture. We silence its sweet clamor, by cramming 
its hangry mind with words, words —empty, meaningless words. It 
asks for bread, and we give it astone. It isto mea perpetual wonder 
that any child’s love of knowledge survives the outrages of the school- 
house. It would be foreign from my present purpose to consider far- 
ther the subject of primary education—but it is worthy your 
profoundest thought, for “ out of it are the issues of life.” That man 
will be a benefactor of his race, who shall teach us how to manage 
rightly the first years of a child’s education.— GEN. GARFIELD. 





PrepareD.— The boys of the present day do not see as much whip- 
ping in school, as a punishment, as the lads of olden time. There are 
some good stories told upon this subject. One paper tells of a boy 
who strapped a china plate upon his back in view of expected blows, 
and when the cane came down a loud crash was heard, and the young 
rascal pretended that his backbone was broken, much to his teacher’s 
distress. Another instance is told of a minister’s son, who was told 
to “ prepare for a severe whipping.” When the appointed time came, 
the doctor was on hand, very much more affected, apparently, than 
the young irrepressible. After a solemn discourse in a most melting 
tone of voice, the doctor drew his rattan, and laid it with considerable 
unction upon the boy’s shoulders, but with no effect. “Take off 
your vest, sir!” shouted the doctor. Off went the vest, but there was 
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another under it. ‘ Off with the other!” and then, to the astonish. 
ment of the administrator of justice, he exposed a dried codfish, de- 
fending the back of the culprit like a shield, while below, there was 
evidently stretching over the exposed portions of the body, a stout 
leather apron. “ What does this mean?” said the doctor. ‘ Why,” 
said the great rogue, in a particularly humble and persuasive tone, 


“you told me, doctor, to prepare myself for punishment, and I have 
done the best I could!” 





Morat TrAtnrnc oF CHILpREN.—A most essential part of a 
child’s moral training is the cultivation of right motives. To present 
a child no higher motives for doing right than the hope of securing 
some pleasant reward, or the fear of suffering some terrible punish- 
ment, is the surest way to make of him a supremely selfish man, with 
no higher aim than to secure good to himself, no matter what may 
become of other people. And if he can convince himself that the 
pleasure he will secure by the commission of a certain act will more 
than counterbalance the probable risk of suffering, he will not hesi- 
tate to commit it, leaving wholly out of the consideration the question, 
is it right? or noble? or pure? A love of right for its own sake is 
the only solid basis upon which to build a moral character. Children 
should not be taught to do right in order to avoid a whipping, or im- 
prisonment in a dark closet,— a horrid kind of punishment sometimes 
resorted to,—or even to escape “the lake of fire and brimstone.” 
Neither should they be constantly coaxed to right-doing by promised 
rewards — a new toy, a book, an excursion, nor even the pleasures of 
Heaven. All of these incentives are selfish, and invariably narrow 
the character and belittle life when made the chief motives of action. 

But rather begin at the earliest possible moment to instill into the 
child’s mind a love for right, and truth, and purity, and virtue, and 
an abhorrence for their contraries; then will he have a worthy prin- 
ciple by which to square his life; then will he be safe from the assaults 
of passion, of vice, of lust. A mind so trained stands upon an emi- 
nence from which all evil men and devils combined cannot displace it, 
so long as it adheres to its noble principles. — Plain facts for Old 
and Young. 





Wnuat To Teacu Boys.—A philosopher has said that true educa- 
tion for boys is to teach them what they ought to know when they 
become men. What is it they ought to know then? 
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1. To be true; to be genuine. No education is worth anything 
that does not include this. A man might better not know how to 
yead, he might better never learn a letter of the alphabet, and be true 
and genuine in thought and action, rather than being learned in all 
the sciences and all the languages, to be at the same time false in 
heart and counterfeit in life. Above all things, teach the boys that 
truth is more than riches, more than culture, more than earthly power 
or position. 

2. To be pure in thought, language, and life; pure in mind and 
body. An impure man, young or old, poisoning the society where he 
moves with smutty stories and impure examples, is a moral ulcer, a 
plague spot, a leper who ought to be treated as were the lepers of old, 
who were banished from society, and compelled to cry ‘‘ unclean” asa 
warning to others to avoid the pestilence. 

3. To be unselfish; to care for the feelings and comfort of others; 
to be polite; to be generous, noble, manly. This will include a gen- 
uine reverence for the aged and for things sacred. 

4, To be self-reliant and self-helpful, even from early childhood; 
to be industrious always, and self-supporting at the earliest possible 
age. Teach them that all honest work is honorable, and that an 
idle, useless life of dependence on others is disgraceful. 

When a boy has learned these four things, when he has made these 
ideas a part of his being, however young he may be, however poor, 
or however rich, he has learned some of the most important things 
he ought to know when he becomes a man. With these four prop- 
erly mastered, it will be easy to find all the rest. — Sel. 





Tue Secrets or TEAcHING. — Young teachers often ask for the 
secrets of teaching, for the names of books, and for rules which will 
enable an inexperienced person, or an ordinary intellect, to do the 
work of an experienced teacher. Many seem to think that all educa- 
tional wisdom is locked up in a closet, and that all that is needful is 
to obtain the key that unlocks it. That key has never been found. 
The secrets of teaching have never been concentrated so that they 
can be imparted in a few rules, nor has that book ever been published 
which is to guide the inexperienced in the great work of education, 
as travelers are guided by maps. In order to teach successfully, one 
needs inborn gifts, education, and experience. The requirements can- 
not be compressed into little pills, and sold for so much a dose. — 
Educational Weekly. 
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Make THE ScHooL PLEASANT. — The teacher should be the friend 
of the scholar; his companion; his guide. Did you ever stop to reflect 
that the child is an imitative being, that he is all the time imitating 
you, and that, therefore, you should be constantly on the very best 
conduct and behavior? Let your example be in every respect worthy 
of imitation. Everything that is beautiful should be presented to 
the child in the school-house. There should be nothing in the school- 
house harsh or discordant from the commencement of the session to 
its close. Ié is your duty to make education agreeable. It is no use 
talking all the time about duty. Make whatever you teach interest. 
ing, and then ycu cannot keep achild from learning. I do not know 
any duty more important for teachers than that of making the school 
pleasant.— Ex-Gov. Thos. A. Hendricks, Indiana. 





Br PreparEp.— Before attempting to teach a lesson on any subject, 
get fast hold of it yourself; make yourself thoroughly acquainted 
with it in all its parts. It will then be easy for you to find out with 
a mass of children how much about it has already developed itself in 
them; what requires to be stimulated; what to be correctly com- 
municated. The answers to your questions may be unsatisfactory, 
they may wander wide of the mark; but if you take care that your 
counter questions shall draw their thoughts and senses inward again; 
if you do not allow yourself to be driven from your own position; 
the children will at last reflect, comprehend, learn, and the subject 
will be presented to them in the light in which you wished them to 
see it. Never allow yourself to be run away with from a subject. 
Be sure that you know how to keep fast to the point with which you 
are engaged. 





“You may succeed in life without learning anything about the 
subject,” said a teacher to a careless pupil, “ but you can never accom- 
plish anything useful without a habit of diligence.” What branches 
the pupil is studying, is of less importance than the manner in which 
he pursues them. It is well to have the instruction in our schools as 
‘t practical,” as closely connected with the activities of life as possible; 
but any course of study, faithfully followed, will tend to form two 
habits more important in a citizen, obedience to law and diligence in 
business. Of him who wanders aimlessly among elective studies it 
may truly be said, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Q. We elected a treasurer July 12. He failed to file an approved 
pond within the ten days. On the 26th, at an adjourned district 
meeting, another treasurer was elected. Was that legal, or is the 
office still vacant, and to be filled by the town clerk? 

A. The power of a district to elect continues, by adjournment, ten 
days after the annual meeting. The person elected on the 12th hav- 
ing vacated the office by not complying with the law as to bond, it 
then became the province of the board to appoint a treasurer, any 
time during the next ten days. The election by the district, fourteen 
days after the annual meeting, was null and void. The office is 
yacant, and to be filled by the town clerk, as the board did not fill it. 

Q. Can aschool board legally pay more to a teacher at the end of 
the term than the contract calls for? 

A. There is no authority for so doing. If the teacher has done 
better or more than was expected, the board can be liberal if they 
hire him again. If not to be hired again, the people can make up a 
private purse for him, if they like. 

Q. Can a special meeting vote him an extra compensation ? 

A. No, let it be done by private contributions. 

Q. If two of a board promise a school to a teacher, can he hold 
them to the promise, and obtain a contract? 

A. The two members should make no such promise. They should 
call a meeting of the board, and then act according to its determina- 
tion. If promises have been made, the teacher may have some claim 
against the parties making them, as individuals, but not against the 
district. 

Q. Is it proper to require a private examination, to prevent a person 
objectionable to some of the district from being hired by the board? 

A. It is not wise for a county superintendent to take sides. If it 
is proper in itself to grant the examination, grant it. The responsi- 
bility of hiring a teacher not liked by some, rests with the board. 

Q. May a permit or license to teach, till the next regular examina- 
tion, be granted without examination, that the candidate may go to 
teaching ? 
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A. The law does not contemplate this. It is not doing justice to 
the school, to the teacher, or to himself, for the superintendent to 
grant a temporary certificate, not knowing but he may have to refuse 
one, when an examination takes place. A superintendent is not re 
quired to grant a private examination at a time when he must neglect 
other duties more important. But if there seems to be reason for 
granting it, he cart allow the candidate to write in his office, on some 
office day and evening. Fewer written, and more oral questions, may 
be used in such a case. 

Q. Our school-house site, with a road leading to it which is but one 
rod wide, was donated to the district. Is the road a legal one? 

B. The road is not a highway, laid out by the town board, but 
rather in the nature of a private road, belonging to the school-district, 
There is nothing illegal about it, but it may be inconvenient, if so 
narrow. 

Q. We have a graded school in this district, in the village, and an 
ungraded one, 2} miles out. Can parents take children from the 
latter, where they belong, and sénd them in to the village scliool, to 
the injury of both? 

A. The board should regulate that. Room should be made for any 
advanced scholars, that need to be in higher classes than any in the 
ungraded school. 

Q. Has the county superintendent a right to neglect visiting a 
school because it is small ? 

A. What schools he shall visit, if he has not time to visit all, in 
one year, must be left to his discretion. A small school may need the 
benefit of his visit more than some large ones. 

Q. Can tuition be collected, as a debt, of the parents of foreign 
pupils, if not collected in advance? 

A. If pupils are regularly admitted, from another district, on the 
understanding that a certain tuition is to be paid, there is no reason 
why it may not be collected, as a debt, if not paid in advance. But 
the best way is to require payment in advance. 

Q. Do not the comments on subdivision 12, of section 430, “imply 
that tuition must be paid in advance?” 

A. The comment points out what should and should not be done, 
as a matter of prudence. 

Q. The district having provided ample means for sustaining seven 
or eight months school, what is the remedy if the board neglect or 
refuse to provide a school? 
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A. One remedy is to have them or some of them removed from 
office and other persons appointed in their place, as provided in sec- 


tion 507. 
Q. Must not the clerk'keep a poll list, in order to know who has voted? 
A. It is very proper for him to do so, and may be considered neces- 
sary, Where there are many voters, but the law makes no provision on 


the subject. 


DECISION. 


Gro. L. Luoyp, ) 
Us. { 
" . August, 1880. 
CHAIRMAN OF Scnoon Mertrne, Drs- |{ ee 
prict No. 4, Pine Valley, Clark County. j 


At the annual meeting of the district, July 12, 1880, the electors proceeded to 
yote for treasurer. After an informal ballot, and pending a first formal ballot, 
inquiry was made whether a plurality or majority would elect. It was shown 
that the State Superintendent, two years before, in deciding an appeal from the 
same dlistrict as to the election of a director, expressed an opinion favorable to 
the rule of plurality; but it was claimed, on the other hand, that he soon after 
adopted a different opinion, and has since held to the rule of a majority. The 
question was not determined; the ballot gave fifteen votes for James O’ Neill, the 
respondent in this case, fourteen for Geo. L. Lloyd, and one for J. B. Jones. No 
second ballot was entered into, and the chairman declared that James O’Neill, 
having a plurality of votes, was elected. No appeal was taken from this 
decision, and other business was proceeded with, but soon after an appeal was 
taken to the State Superintendent. The decision rendered is as follows: 


The question to be determined in this case, is whether an election was con- 
summated, and whether the appellee, O’ Neill, who was declared elected, is hence 
entitled to claim and hold the office of treasurer in the school-district referred 
to, or whether the office is vacant, from a failure to elect. 

What constitutes an election at a school-district meeting? The school law 
simply provides that the officers of a district shall be a director, treasurer, and 
clerk, and that a district, at its first and annual meetings shall have power (as 
may be required) to choose such officers. The method of choice is not pre- 
scribed. Article III of the constitution, under the head of “suffrage,” provides 
in section 3, That all votes shall be given by ballot, except for such township 
ofticers as may by law be directed or allowed to be otherwise chosen.” This 
provision relates to the exercise of the right of suffrage, in the election of 
officers of government, and cannot be taken to pass beyond towns, and to pre- 
scribe the manner in which school]-districts, and other minor and local corpora- 
tions, shall vote. It does not include the legislature, where, in all elections, the 
members “shall vote vévw voce.’ Hence, the successive editions of the school 
code, for many years past, while vecommendiny that school-district officers be 
chosen by ballot, especially in the larger districts, have not held that choice by 
ballot is prescribed by law. A district then is left to adopt its own method of 
choosing its officers; and as a matter of fact, they sometimes choose by ballot, 
and sometimes in other ways. 

But when a district chooses by ballot, what constitutes a choice? It is obvious 
that if the election proceeds by any other method, uo choice will be effected 


3— VoL. X. — No. 9. 
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until some one nominated receives a majority of votes. Does any different rule 
obtain, if the meeting goes into a ballot? It has sometimes been argued, that 
because section 75 of the 1evised statutes provides that in “all elections for 
the choice of any officers, unless it is otherwise expressly provided, the person 
having the highest number of votes shall be deemed to have been duly elected.” 
therefore, in an election of officers in a schovl-distréct, the same rule obtains, 
But in the first place, the chapter in which the section is found, relates to “ elec. 
tions for other than town officers; not to elections in which the electors come 
together, as a deliberative body, at one place only, but to general elections, in 
which the electors meet at various places, cast their votes and go home; elec. 
tions in short which might not be attended with any decisive result, wnless the 
principle of plurality was recognized; because it sometimes happens that more 
than two candidates for an office are voted for, and no one receives a majority 
of all the votes. The only alternative, is to make provision for a second elec. 
tion, as is done in Vermont and some other states, where the public sentiment 
requires that a majority shall be reached. Asa matter of fact, it is often the 
vase that there are but two candidates, in our ordinary elections of civil officers, 
or that some one has a majortty over all the rest, if there are more than two, 
There can be no doubt that the great American principle is a government by 
majorities, and that this principle is departed from in general elections, only to 
avoid the contingency of non-election, or the inconvenience of holding a second 
and perhaps a third election. Commenting on the general rejection, in this 
country, of the English rule that the candidate having the second largest num. 
ber of votes shall be considered elected, if the candidate elected is found 
ineligible to hold the office, McCrary (Am. Law of Elections, p. 209) well says: 
“Tt is a fundamental idea with us that the majority shall rule, and that a majority 
or at levst a plurality shall be required to elect a person to office by popular 
vote.’ The choice of officers at a school-district meeting takes place under 
entirely different circumstances from an ordinary general election. The electors 
all come together, at one place, as a deliberative body, to pass upon such matters 
as may legally come before them, and are left to vote upon these matters in aay 
ordinary way they please, with the single exception, that in voting upon the 
question of making a loan of money, the vote must be taken by ballot. The 
action of such a meeting is properly governed, not by the rules of general elec. 
tions, but by the rules of other deliberative bodies, as far as they may be appli: 
cable. If the district has one or more officers to elect — one at least is elected 
every year,— it may elect e/a voce, by calling the yeas and nays, by a rising vote 
and count, or by ballot. If the meeting determines to go into a ballot, and 
first goes into sn informal ballot, as in the case under consideration, it would be 
most strange if only one subsequent ballot could be taken, and if the meeting 
were obliged to accept as their officer the person who might obtain a plurality 
of votes, on such ballot, and were precluded from entering into a second ballot, 
Upon a careful consideration of the whole subject, the State Superintendent 
cannot regard this restriction as being prescribed by any law that relates to the 
powers of school-districts. Sucha restriction would indeed be absurd, because 
entirely unnecessary, and in contravention of the principle that the majority 
shall govern, in all cases where a majority can be reached 

It is to be remembered in this connection, that there is ample provision to 
keep up the official organization of a school district. If there is no election at 
the time of the annual meeting, an election may take place at an adjourned 
meeting, any time within ten days; if there is no election by the district, the 
other two members of the board may appoint, for the next ten days; if they do 
not, the town clerk fills the vacancy for the remainder of the term. 

It is proper to advert here to the effect of the decision or declaration of the 
chairman of a deliberative assembly, as to the result of an election. He an- 
nounces the result as he understands it to be. If no further action is taken by 
the meeting, nv appeal taken from the decision, and the person thus declared 
elected enters upon the duties of the office, he becomes, by color of’ the election, the 
de facto incunbent of the office; his acts as to third persons are legal. If his 
right to the office is called in question, it is to be determined by a competent 
tribunal. But the acts or decisions of such chairman, like those of a canvassing 
board, are ministerial and not judicial. If his decision as to the election was 
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erroneous, its being given did not and could not change the fact. The case cited 
by the appellant in his rejoinder in this case (Supreme Court of Alabama, State 
ys, Adams, 2 Stewart, 231), is to the point. In an election of a sheriff in a 
county of Alabama in 1829, two candidates received an equal number of votes. 
The sheriff in office gave a casting vote (without authority of law, the court held) 
as the officer presiding over the election, and declared the person he voted for 
elected. The case coming before the supreme court, the court held that the 
announcement by the sheriff that the relator was elected could have no possible 
effect; thatif he had not received a majority of votes, this declaration could not 
make him sheriff either de fucto or de jure; that if he had obtained a majority, 
he was entitled to the office whether dec)ared so or not. 

In the case under consideration, it must be held that no election was reached; 
that the ruling and decision of the chair were unauthorized, and cannot be sus- 
tained. This ruling was based in part, it appears, upon a leaning of opinion, on 
the part of the State Superintendent, in deciding a case from the same district 
two years ago. But he is satisfied now and was satisfied soon after, as indicated 
in the subsequent decision of a case from district number two, Pine Valley, re- 
ferred to by the appellant, that his indication of opinion, at that time, that a 
plurality vote was sufficient, was wrong; and he would call attention to the fact 
that the expression was not posdt/ve, and that the decision in this case (H. W. 
Sheldon vs. School District No. 4) finally turned upon the fact, that at an 
adjourned meeting a majority of the electors sustained the election of Mr. Lee 
at the annual meeting, and he was therefore recognized as the choice of the dis- 
trict. In the present case, there is no indication of the kind. Before the elect- 
ors present at the meeting had had a suflicient opportunity of indicating their 
choice, the election was closed, and other business taken up. The State Super- 
intendent is the more ready to sustain the appeal, and set aside the action of the 
chairman, because his own mistake of two years ago conduced to this ruling by 
the chair, and thus to deprive the electors of a full opportunity to express their 
wishes. 

The appeal is sustained. The action of the chairman of the meeting of school 
district number one, Pine Valley, aforesaid, on the 12th day of July last, in de- 
claring James O’Neill to have been elected treasurer of the district, is hereby 
reversed and set aside, and the action taken in the matter of electing a treasurer 
is hereby declared to have been insufficient and void of legal result, and the 
office of treasurer in said district to be vacant. 








EDITORIAL. 





The annual examination for State certificates was held the second week in 
August, in the Assembly Chamber at Madison. Thirteen candidates were pres- 
ent, not as many as last year. The special examination ordered last winter for 
those who atiended a year ago, gave them an opportunity to finish their work, 
so that only one of last year’s candidates appeared at the recent examination. 
Only.two others of the thirteen had ever been enrolled among the applicants 
for teachers’ State certificates. All these three were successful at this trial. 
They are J. B. Estee, of Milton Junction; Miss Mary Lantry, of Manitowoc; 
and Miss Harriet Salisbury, of Whitewater. The first of these pursues his 
studies the coming year in some college or university; the second teaches in 
the public schools of her place; and the third takes charge of the Preparatory 
Department in the River Falls Normal School. Only one other candidate 
received, with these three, the unlimited certificate. He is Prof. Edwin Auers- 
wald, of Chicago, who has been engaged as the principal of the High School at 
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Marinette. What is seldom reached in this State, he completed the examination 
on a single trial, with the brilliant result of obtaining, in all the twenty studies 
the average standing of 88,'; per cent. : 

The Examining Committee present, in their report to the State Superintendent, 
as the outgrowth of their experience in these examinations, and of their personal 
views, the following suggestions: 

1. “The elements of Chemistry should be re-required. 

2. “That Botany and Zoology should be united in elementary Biology. 

3. “That text-books should be named in connection with the branches above 
the county second grade branches, with notification that their contents or the 
equivalent thereof may be expected at examination. 

4. “That instead of promiscuous recommendations, obtained no examiner 
knows how, a blank be prepared, with questions, searching into applicants’ 
professional and personal worth to hold a State certificate; and that such blank 
be sent to persqns knowing such applicants, with the request to fill and return 
to your department; and that such answers have an important bearing on the 
applicants’ success. 

5. “ That the law be so changed that each of the three members of this com. 
mittee, provided with all the questions on the list, might submit such questions 
at separate places in the State on the same days, and at the close of which each 
express to the others his quota of answers for marking. Two weeks thereafter 
the Board shall meet and decide on the applications.” 

Since the graduates of our Normal Schools, State University, and Denomina. 
tional Colleges receive State certificates, by the countersigning of their diplomas, 
after successful teaching in our public schools for eight or sixteen months, it 
must be expected that the applicants who appear at our State examinations, will 
be either the graduates of higher institutions outside of the State, or those teach. 
ers who have fitted themselves for their work in studying by themselves or in 
completing only a portion of the courses in our colleges and universities. 





Tue State SUPERINTENDENT has issued a circular directed to the school-dis- 
trict boards, calling their special attention to the provisions of the compulsory 
education law passed in 1879. It contains comments on each section of the law, 
with some directions to the boards how to proceed to ascertain the delinquent 
children, and what should be done this coming year to secure the full attend. 
ance upon the schools, of the children between seven and fifteen years of age. 
He trusts that they will give prompt and earnest heed to this subject. There is 
no doubt but that the enforcement of this law is greatly needed in very many 
districts. Careful examination will reveal the fact to our teachers and school 
officers that, under their jurisdiction, children over ten years of age are growing 
up with very little or no knowledge of the simplest rudiments of learning. Dil. 
igent effort should be made this coming year to bring into our schools all the 
absentees between the ages given in the law. County and city superintendents 
can urge, by circulars, the parents and district boards to comply with the terms 
of the law. Teachers should engage in the work of inducing the children to 
enter their schools and remain the twelve weeks required and even longer. They 
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can accomplish more, in this direction, than any other class of persons, if they 
are energetic and determined in this work. School boards should hold special 
meetings, as well as the two mentioned in the law, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the delinquencies in their districts, and for devising means to secure the full 
attendance of these children upon the schools. The teachers and other promi- 
nent Citizens in their districts should be invited to meet with these boards, so 
that they can be consulted. 


In THE NOTES of this number of the JourNnaL, are found several extracts 
taken from circulars which county superintendents have recently sent to the 
school boards, or parents under their jurisdiction. The topics presented in these 
circulars are judiciously selected, and treated with ability. They relate mainly 
to the care of the school-house, the condition of the outhouses, the warming and 
yentilation of school rooms, providing modern school furniture, the hiring of 
the better qualified teachers, the visitation of the schools by the parents and 
school boards, the compulsory education law, the adoption and supply of text- 
books, and the division of the session of the school into three terms from two to 
three monthseach. To these topics others can be added such as the need of better 
organization of the country schools, the best system for grading the same, the 
need of an improved school register to aid in this organization and this grading, 
the retention of the teachers for several terms or years in the same schools, the 
supply of apparatus and reference books for the schools, and the introduction of 
better methods for giving instruction in the common branches. 

We urge every county superintendent to prepare and issue a similar circular. 
He is best acquainted with the affairs of the schools in his county, and can adapt 
his advice and directions to their particular needs. He can make such a circu- 
lar the means, by its presentation of topics, of opening the way for a series of 
addresses this coming fall and winter to the various parts of his county. We 
shall be pleased to receive copies of all such circulars. 


Tue office of the State Superintendent has already been called upon, and will 
be frequently in the next four months, by the United States Census Bureau, for 
items of information respecting the schools of all grades in the state. This de- 
mand has been in great part anticipated this year, by requiring from all sources 
more complete statistics on nearly every subject of educational interest. This 
is true not only of the public schools, but also of the elementary primary schools, 
the academies, the colleges, the theological seminaries, and the State Normal 
Schools. The labors of the school officers of various kinds must thus be some- 
what increased this year, for the general good, These officers should also see 
that the returns are not only complete, but that they are reliable, even in the 
minute items. It is the purpose of the State Superintendent to make, in his next 
Annual Report, a full use of all these statistics, not only to show the present con- 
dition of the educational movements of the State in all lines of work, but also 
the progress of the State in these lines during the past ten years. He will be 
under great obligations, for the above reasons, to all school officers who will co- 
operate diligently and carefully with him in securing the desired information. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HarpEr’s Montuty. The September number of this periodical opens with 
portraits of the three granddaughters of Charles Carroll, a signer of the Declara. 
tion of Independence. They are called the American Graces, and married 
noblemen in England. The number contains illustrations of the numerous fam. 
ily of George III, of Great Britain. Other articles, as “Fish and Men in the 
Maine Islands,” “ By-Paths in the Mountains” of South Carolina and Georgia, 
“The Seven Sleepers’ Paradise beside the Loire,” “Squatter Life in New York,” 
and “ Amid the Grasses,” are profusely illustrated with engravings in the best 
style of the art. AnnaC. Brackett writes upon the “Indian and Negro,” a short 
but suggestive article, upon the pupils of both races in the Hampton School, 
Virginia. The Editor’s Literary Record is quite full, and more than usually 
interesting, as it reviews briefly fifteen new works. 

Sr. Nicnouas. This unrivaled magazine for children is published by Scrib. 
ner & Co., and edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. The subscription price is $3.00 
per year, or 25 cents anumber. It is well illustrated —the September number 
containing nearly sixty engravings. It abounds in stories, short poems, humor- 
ous tidbits, and descriptions of places, as “A day among Welsh Castles,” “ The 
Queen of the Sea” — the city of Venice. 


ScRIBNER’s Montuiy, The September issue comes with its wealth of pic. 
tures, superbly executed, old stories continued and growing in interest, articles 
of historical value, brief poems, and editorial jottings. The articles which 
attract the most attention are on “ Richard Henry Stoddard,” “ The Loss of the 
Oneida,” and “Thomas Paine and the French Revolution,” by Hon. E. B. 
Washburne. Gail Hamilton’s work on the “Common School System,” is can- 
didly but severely condemned. Some of its contradictions, misstatements, and 
false logic are pointed out; and the review closes with this sentence, which con- 
tains the pith of her effort: “Sarcasm is easy, but sarcasm often aims more at 
self-glorification than at the accomplishment of wise and desirable ends.” The 
editor, J. G. Holland, furnishes an article on “The Presidential Campaign,” 
which exhibits good sense and fine insight into the merits of the political 
contest. 

Nortu AMERICAN Review. The September number contains the initial paper 
by M. Charnay on “The Ruins of Central America.” Following this article is 
one on “The Perpetuity of Chinese Institutions,” from the pen of S. Wells Will. 
iams. The writer has been a resident in China for many years, and is thor. 
oughly conversant with the language, institutions, and social conditions which 
he discusses. Gen. John W. W. Clampitt, the surviving member of Mrs. Surratt’s 
counsel, writes upon “ The Trial of Mrs. Surratt.”” The author sincerely believes 
that Mrs. Surratt was innocent of the crime for which she suffered death, and 
expresses himself feelingly. ‘The Personality of “God” is treated by the meta- 
physical writer, W. T. Harris. R. B. Forbes gives some valuable suggestions in 
reference to ‘Steamboat Disasters.” The Rev. Edward Everett Hale follows 
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with a paper upon “Insincerity in the Pulpit,” that will hardly fail to draw 
some protests from his brother clergymen. The number closes with a review of 
several recent works on the Brain and Nerves, by Dr. George M. Beard. 

Epvcation: An International Magazine, devoted to the Science, the Art, the 

Philosophy and the History of Education. Conducted by Thos. W. Bicknell. 

Bi-monthly. Boston: N. England Publishing Co. $4.00 a year. Single num- 

bers, 75 cents. 

This new magazine will contain over one hundred octavo pages of reading 
matter, printed and bound in excellent style, with a steel portrait, in the first 
jssue, of Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., late General Agent of the Peabody Fund in 
the South. Articles will also appear in the first number from Dr. McCosh, Dr. 
Harris, Rev. R. H. Quick, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Prof. Hailmann, Prof. Merriam, 
Prof. Joynes, Miss Landers, Mrs, Hopkins, Dr. Sears, and others. The auspices 
under which it is to be published indicate success, and its appearance will mark 
an important onward step in the great work of public education. The first 
pumber will be issued this month. 

LitrE.w’s Living Ack. The numbers of The Living Age for the weeks end- 
ing August 2ist and 28th respectively, contain the following articles: Recent 
and Future Arctic Voyages, and Thomas Chatterton, Quarterly; On the Sources 
of German Discontent, Contemporary; A New Study of Tennyson, Cornhill; 
The Strange Story of Kitty Canham, Zemple Bar; Climbing Plants, Popular Sei- 
ence Review; Country Life in Portugal, Blackwood; Street Nuisances, Saturday 
Review; About Cats, Queen; Nature’s Hygiene, Nature; and for fiction, “ Harry 
Martin’s Wife,” and instalments of ‘Bush Life in Queensland,” and Mrs. Parr’s 
“Adam and Eve;” and the usual amount of poetry. For fifty-two numbers of 
sixty-four pages each (or more than 3,300 pages a year), the subscription price 
($8) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers offer to send any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 monthlies or weeklies with The Living Age for a year, including the extra 
numbers of the latter, both postpaid. Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers 

Lapy readers of the Domestic Monthly will be especially pleased with the 
autumnal styles offered in the September number of this beautifully printed and 
carefully edited magazine. The literary department of the magazine opens with 
an exquisite poem on September, by Caroline A. Merighi. The Art Paper is 
especially valuable in its descriptive comments on novelties in various depart- 
ments of household furniture and interior decoration. The Domestic Monthly 
is published by Blake & Company, corner Broadway and Fourteenth Street, 
New York, at $1.50 per year, inclusive of pattern premium. Specimen copy 15 
cents. 

A GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By G. A. Hill, A. M. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

No good reason can be given why so much stress is laid upon Arithmetic, 
and so little upon Geometry in our schools. Much time devoted to the former 
might be given to the latter with advantage. With a book like the one before 
us, and with a competent teacher, this may be done successfully, as the author 
shows is the fact in Germany. We have yet to appreciate the value of a more 
general acquaintance with the elements of Geometry, not only as a disciplinary 
study, but for its practical utility, and Mr. Hill has done a good work in this 
direction. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


The census of Wisconsin shows a population of 1,815,464. That of the United 
States is about 48,000,000. The reported increase of population in some of the 
Southern States is so unaccountably great as to excite suspicions of fraudulent 
enumeration. 

Gen. Albert J. Myer (Old Probabilities), Chief of the U. 8. Signal Corps and 
Weather Bureau, died at Builalo, Aug. 24. The country owes much to him ag 
the author and organizer of the present system of weather reports and prognosti. 
cations. 

Postmaster General Horace Maynard has at last arrived home and assumed the 
duties of the office. This is the first change in the Cabinet during Hayes’s 
administration. 

The Ute Commission are delayed in their work of securing the assent of the 
various bands to the treaty, by the serious illness of Chief Ouray. Large num. 
bers of Sitting Bull’s Sioux are returning from British America and surrender. 
ing to Gen. Terry. The chief died the last week in August. 

Doubiless, the most interesting fact in connection with American activity at 
present, is the great and rapid extention of our railway system. No year of our 
history has witnessed the Iaying of so much new track as the past. Not only are 
rival lines stretching rapidly away to the northwest, but also to the extreme 
southwest. No less than three American railways are projecting a speedy 
entrance into northern Mexico. Rapid absorption of small lines by the great 
companies is also a note-worthy feature of the present activity. 

American relations with China are likely to become embarrassing. A com- 
mission, headed by Pres. Angell, of the Michigan University, has lately gone to 
negotiate a new treaty; and now comes the news that the Celestial Empire has 
abandoned its traditional policy of prohibiting all its subjects from engaging 
in foreign trade. Thus far, the commerce of China has been in the hands of for. 
eign merchants and ship-owners, but now ‘‘ Chinese cheap labor” is to take on 
anew form. Chinese merchantmen will soon be seen in our ports. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. : 

In England, the Gladstone ministry has been thwarted in its Irish policy by 
the House of Lords, many even of the Liberal peers voting against the “ Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill,” a measure designed for the relief of Irish ten- 
ants unable to pay their rents. A prominent measure now before the House of 
Commons is the “Hares and Rabbits Bill.” It seeks to provide some recom- 
pense to farmers for damage done their crops by the immense numbers of these 
animals, which are protected by law for sporting purposes. 

The landlord class will, of course, endeavor to defeat this bill also. 

The government having decided upon a withdrawal of the army from Afghan- 
istan, except Candahar, finds the process of “letting go” by no means an easy 
one. The new Ameer, Abderrahman Khan, set up by the British, finds his 
authority disputed by a powerful rival, Ayoub Khan, who gained a decisive vic- 
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tory, July 27, over Gen. Burrows. Cabul has been evacuated, and all the British 
forces are being concentrated for the relief of Gen. Primrose, who is besieged in 
Qandahar by Ayoub Khan. 

In France, the chief event since the great fete of July 14, in commemoration 
of the destruction of the Bastile in 1789, has been the election of members of the 
Councils-General in all the Departments. The results have been overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Republicans, who are naturally jubilant, holding that their 
success is a token and pledge of the permanency of the Republic. The result is 
also looked upon as an emphatic endorsement of the governmental measures 
against the Jesuits. 

The Eastern Question is still an open question. Turkey yet procrastinates, 
though she is making an apparent movement toward the delivery to Montenegro 
of the territory awarded her by the Treaty of Berlin. Meanwhile, Greece makes 
ashow of arming, and impatiently waits for her slice of Turkey. The Great 
Powers also wait, and talk about a joint naval demonstration, whatever that 
may be, to intimidate the tardy Porte into compliance with the provisions of the 
supplementary treaty. Matters are complicated by the Albanian declaration of 
independence. 

In Russia, the measures of Gen. Melikoff against the ultra-Nihilists seem to 
have been so successful that he has been promoted to be Minister of the Interior. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


The present German Empire dates from 1871, when it succeeded the North 
German Confederation. It is an empire in the true application of the term, a 
dominion composed of several subordinate kingdoms or principalities; yet it is 
alimited monarchy in the strictest sense. It is composed of twenty-five sover- 
eign states, including the four kingdoms, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and 
Saxony, together with six grand duchies, five duchies, seven principalities, and 
three free cities. The province of Alsace-Lorraine, taken from France 1n 1871, 
forms a twenty-sixth state, but is not on a basis of equality with the rest. 

The Legislative body of the empire consists of two houses, the Bundesrath 
and the Reichstag. The Bundesrath, or Federal Council, has 57 members ap- 
pointed for each session by the governments of the several states. The Reichs- 
tag, or House of Representatives, is composed of 397 members (one for every 
100,000 people), elected for three years by universal suffrage. The sessions of 
the Reichstag are annual. 

The Executive head is the Emperur, whose approval is required for all laws. 
The head of the administration, or ministry, is known as the Chancellor of the 
realm. Prince Bismarck, the present Chancellor, is also Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The judiciary system is very irregular; if indeed there can be said to 
be any national system. Even the common law varies in the different parts of 
the empire. 

The greater portion of the railway system of Germany is owned and operated 
by the government, as also is the whole telegraphic system, the telegraph lines 
being connected with the postal system. The population of the empire in 1875 
was nearly 43,000,000. In religion, 500,000 were Jews; 15,000,000, Roman 
Catholics; and the remainder Protestants. The twenty-one universities average 
about 1,000 students each. 
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NOTES. 


Pror. T. B. Pray, of Tomah, has been en- 
gaged as the principal of the high school at 
Beaver Dam, next year; and Prof. Hinkley, 
of Dixon, Ill., succeeds him in the school at 
Tomah. 


Mr. Moopy, the evangelist, has erected at 
his home in Northfield, Mass., a building to 
be used as a home and school for Indian girls. 
About fifty such pupils are already enjoying 
its advantages. 


Pror. FRANK L. GREEN, the principal of 
the high school at Stevens Point, has been 
elected to fill the additional position of the 
superintendent of the schools of that city, in 
the place of Wm. Weston. The latter com- 
mends most highly the work of the former. 


THE wIFE of Prof. B. M. Reynolds was 
suddenly attacked, about four weeks since, 
with a severe paralytic stroke. She is now 
slowly recovering. The Professor intends to 
move his family this fall from La Crosse, 
where they have resided constantly for several 
years, to Northfield, Minnesota, where he is 
in charge of the high school. 


District No. 4, town of Cylon, St. Croix 
county, is building a new school-house this 
year, to replace the one burned last winter. 
The building will be two stories high, and 
suitable for two departments. It is far under 
way, and will be completed some time in Sep- 
tember. It will be furnished with new and 
improved furniture and apparatus, patent 
ventilators, etc. The building alone will cost 
$1,375. 

Surt. Harrer, of Grant county, says: “I 
send you to-day the register of our institute 
at Platteville. You will see that very nearly 
all who were enrolled have had more or less 
drill in the Normal Schoo]. You can readily 
judge from this fact that the work done by the 
members was first class. I do not think a 
better working institute was ever organized 
in the state. 

THE MANY FRIENDS of Prof. De Motte and 
family, lately of the Delavan Institute, will be 
pleased to learn that the professor has ac- 
cepted the position of Superintendent of the 
Kansas Deaf and Dumb Institute, located at 
Olathe. Prof. De Motte was elected to the 
Superintendency of the Iowa and Kansas In- 
stitutions at the same time, but after a visit 


| 
| 
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to each, concluded to accept the position prof. 
fered in the latter state. 

AT THE examination for state certificates 
last month at Madison, a candidate answered 
this question under theory and practice, “In 
what ways would you assist pupils in their 
school work?” as follows: ‘By explanation 
of obscurities, by sociality and cheerfulness, 
and by the universal adaptation of myself to 
the var) ing, constantly rising emergency.” 


THE PoLK County Press says: ‘The ses- 
sion of the institute closed yesterday. Supt. 
Dike and Miss Kelley have had charge for two 
days past. President Parker lett Wednesday 
evening, to get ready to open the fall term of 
the Normal School, which begins next Mon- 
day. The attendance has been good, and the 
teachers who have attended have generally 
seemed interested, and have given close at- 
tention to the work.” 

Supt. Jones, of Rock county, informs his 
teachers that “the design now is to hold an 
exhibition, or fair, of school work during the 
ensuing year; and it is respectfully suggested 
and urged upon teachers to prepare with spe- 
cial reference to this end. The display will 
consist of specimens in penmanship, letter- 
ing, mapping, compositions, examination pa- 
pers, etce., with a view of testing the efficiency 
and quality of the work done in the schools.” 

Pror. C. W. Rony, who has been engaged 
in the public schoo] work of the state for the 
past fifteen years, and nearly six of these as 
principal and superintendent at La Crosse, 
takes the charge of a large public school in 
Portland, Oregon, with the salary of $1,800 
per annum. He has been a most efficient 
school ofticer and instructor in this state, and 
aided greatly in raising the standard of the 
schools at La Crosse to a very high grade, 
His many friends will congratulate hia on 
securing so important a position in Oregon. 


GEN. G:RFIELD, in an address on college 
education, makes the following forcible state- 
ments: ‘Greek is, perhaps, the most perfect 
instrument of thought ever invented by man, 
and its literature has never been equaled in 
purity of style and boldness of expression. 
As a means of intellectual discipline its value 
can hardly be overestimated. To take a long 


and complicated sentence in Greek — to study 
each word in its meanings, inflections, and 
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NOTES. 


relations, and to build up in the mind, out of 
these polished materials, a sentence, perfect 
asatemple, and filled with Greek thought 
which has dwelt there two thousand years, is 
almost an act of creation; it calls into action 
all the faculties of the mind.” 

Tur SECRETARY OF THE INSTITUTE at Mani- 
towoc thus comments on the work of the 
Conductors: ‘Surely there is no one, who 
has closely followed the exercises, particularly 
those in reading, history, and geography, dur- 
ing the two weeks, but has been greatly bene 
fitted. These subjects have been made to 
mean more to us than ever before. They have 
broadened from day to day until their extent 
seems almost boundless. No exercise has 
been without interest, and your secretary 
longs for the pen of a ready writer that these 
might be fully and well described.” 

A PROMINENT PRINCIPAL in a high school 
of this state, who abandoned his position with 
the almost certain assurance of securing 
another in a larger school, learned at a late 
date this summer that a majority of the board 
of the latter schoo] had all the time favored 
another teacher. He writes good-naturedly, 
“Consequently, I find myself in the predica- 
ment of the wog known to Alsop, which lost 
the ham he was carrying in an attempt to se- 
cure its shadow in the bruvok he was crossing. 
To one who makes teaching his profession, 
this is an unpleasant situation,—or rather 
lack of a situation.” 

Ar THE close of the Manitowoc institute, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the teachers present: 

“WuerREAs, We highly appreciate the valu- 
able assistance and the able counsel rendered 
by our worthy conductor, Prof. Emery; and 

“Wuerras, We recognize the wisdom and 
deep research exhibited in the many valuable 
methods presented by our County Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Viebahn; therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That we formally but sincerely 
tender them our thanks for their earnest ef- 
forts in our behalf; 

“ Resolved, That our thanks are also due to 
the gentlemanly members of the school board 
of district No.1, city of Manitowoc, for the 
use of their commodious building, and for 
many other favors received.” 

Miss B. M. Ciapp, the superintendent of 
St. Croix county, closes an able circular on 
“The Annual School Meeting,” with this par- 
agraph: ‘It is earnestly hoped that the an- 


nual school meeting for the year 1880, will 
have no unworthy record, but that it will tell 
grandly for the educational interests of St. 
Croix county. Let us have a complete attend- 
ance and harmonious action; remembering 
always that any personal jealousies or resent- 
ments, or any clamoring for individual will, 
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will fall with heaviest weight upon those for 
whom we legislate. They may be compelled 
to sit in darkness and neglect a whole year, 
dwarfing and marring their whole nature, as 
the result of a careless, thoughtless individual 
act in the coming school meeting.” 


Supt. Husss, of Jefferson county, in the 
notice of his fall examination of teachers, 
gives the following sensible advice to the 
school boards of the county: ‘*The practice 
of retaining successful teachers for several 
terms should be followed, for much time is 
necessarily wasted in making a change. Some 
of our districts have adopted the three-term 
system, and have found ita great improvement 
on the “old way.”’ A term of two months in 
the fall, a second term of three or four months 
in the winter, anda third term of two or three 
months in the spring, closing before the 
* heated term,’ with a good teacher for the 
year, Will make your schools more profitable.” 


Pror. ALBERT Harpy, formerly principal 
of the high school in Milwaukee, takes next 
year the charge of the high school in La 
Crosse; Mr. I. C. Stockton, of Kirkwood, Illi- 
nois, the high school at Waupaca; Mr. R. L. 
Reed, formerly of Prescott, the high school at 
Lancaster; Mr. J. G. Conway, of Hillsborough, 
the graded school at Waterloo; Prof. H. O. 
Durkee, formerly principal of the high school 
at La Crosse, as superintendent and principal 
of the schools at Rochester, Minn.; Mr. F. 8S. 
Mack, of Johnstown, as the principal of the 
high school at Hillsborough; Prof. I. N. Stew- 
art, formerly of Berlin, as the principal of the 
graded school at Oconomowoc; Prof. T. C. 
Chamberlin has been chosen the city superin- 
tendent of the Beloit public schools, in the 
place of T. L. Wright, who has occupied the 
position in a most successful manner for sev- 
eral years. 

Tue Elkhorn Independent thus speaks of 
the institute lately held at that place: ‘The 
institute closed last week. The attendance 
steadily increased throughout the two weeks, 
which is indicative of the interest and satis- 
faction of those who attended. Prof. Emery 
is peculiarly adapted to this kind of work. 
He puts forth his best energies, is kind and 
considerate with those in his charge, leading 
carefully the timid, shrinking teachers, con- 
vincing the self assured that they have still 
something to learn,— in short he appreciates 
the different natures he has to deal with asa 
true instructor needs to. Mr. Emory has 
been ably assisted by Supt. Taylor, Prof. 
Sherman, Mr. Lee, and Miss Tavyior; also by 
the hearty co-operation of members of the 





institute, who understand and appreciate the 
difference between teaching and brow beat- 
ing.” 

Surt. Ricumonp, of Trempealeau county, 
issued, under date of April 20, a very vigorous 
report upon the condition of the schools un- 
der his jurisdiction. We clip from it the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“T am sorry indecd to chronicle, that 
eleven of the eighty-two schools that I vis- 
ited last winter were failures at the time I 
visited them; failures in nearly every respect; 
and twenty-six others failed to come up toa 
fair standard of efficiency. Now, I can hold 
no one responsible for the success of our 
Schools but their teachers. If others are to 
blame, and teachers innocent, I have not the 
time, nor the means to find out. I must look 
to the teachers, and I do. If others are to 
blame, teachers must take the pains to give 
me notice, and thus acquaint me of the true 
condition, or bear all the blame. We must 
improve our schools. Better closethem until 
good teachers can be secured than continue 
them as some were taught last winter, for, 
after as careful an examination as I could 
give of the attainments of the children in 
these eleven poo: schools, [ could but make 
the following record of each: ‘There is noth- 
ing here worthy of the name of a school. It 
has only the dry bones of one; there is a per- 
son there called teacher, there are desks and 
a blackboard, and there are text-books, but 
there is no school—no feaching done. And 
yet the scholars are capable enough, they 
look intelligent; but it is plain they have no 
chance.’ 

“In the county are nine school-houses unfit 
for school purposes, which really ought to be 
condemned. Itis wrong to confine children 
in such rooms. Teachers weary and grow 
heart sick in such sch#ols, and we do not 
wonder at it. Few of tie school-rooms are 
supplied with a system of ventilation. We 
wil! pass this matter, by asking parents and 
school ofiicers this one question about venti- 
lation: Are not the pupils in our schools 
living daily in an atmosphere that has been 
deprived of its life-giving principle, by having 
been breathed over several times before? No 
wonder that teachers become irritable and 
nervous, ard frequently, after a few years’ ex- 
perience, break down, or that children, after 
being in school a few days, complain of head 
ache, and wearisomeness, or that scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and similar diseases prevail to an 
alarming extent during the school months. A 
few cracks about the doors and windows, or a 
little hole in the ceiling, will not change the 
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air in the room every hour. This can only be 
secured by utilizing the force of the wind, the 
principle of thy diffusion of gases, and the 
difference in temperature between the inner 
and outer air; some system must be ob. 
served, and the sooner every school-room ig 
furnished with a system of ventilation the 
better, and the less expensive will be our 
schools, for health is priceless.” 


Supt. Fowter, of Milwaukee county, has 
adopted and published the following rules to 
govern the standard of his examination of 
teachers this fall: 

“Third grade certificates will be issued to 
applicants obtaining on examination seventy 
per cent. or more, in each of the studies of 
arithmetic, English grammar, penmanship, 
and reading, and sixty per cent. or more in 
the remaining studies of the third grade. 

“Second grade certificates will be issued to 
applicants entitled to third grade certificates, 
and obtaining on examination an average of 
seventy per cent. or more, in the additional 
studies required for a second grade certificate, 

“First grade certificates will be issued to 
applicants entitled to second. grade certifi- 
cates, and obtaining on examination an aver- 
age of seventy-five per cent. or more, in the 
additional studies required for a first grade 
certificate. 

“No certificate will be granted to any appli- 
cant who entirely fails in any one branch of 
study in which an examinatton is held. 

“Ten per cent. on each branch will be al- 
lowed to institute attendants.” 

Tue New York State Teachers’ Association 
at its recent session adopted the following 
resolutions: *“That no one can serve as school 
commissioner unless he holds a college or 
normal school diploma, or state certificate, or 
has held such office.” A commissioner in 
New York isthe same as a county superin- 
tendent in Wisconsin. Also, ‘*That each 
commissioner shal! select two teachers hold- 
ing college or normal diplomas, or state li- 
censes, to act with him in conducting his 
examinations.” 

Ar THE meeting of the Association of In- 
structors for the Blind, held in Louisville, 
Ky., last month, Mrs. T. H. Little, superin- 
tendent of the Institution located at Janes- 
ville, presented a resolution fixing that city as 
the next place of meeting, in August, 1881. 
A resolution was offered as a substitute fixing 
St. Louis as the place, but Mrs. Little's reso- 
lution was adopted, and the association will 
therefore gather at Janesvile. 

A, R. Ames, formerly superintendent of the 
first district of Dane county, has been engaged 
for next year as the principal of the high 
school at Detroit, Beeker county, Minnesota. 








